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CORN, KEY FOOD CROP, GROWS IN IMPORTANCE 


Historically, corn has always been a staple food crop 
in Brazil, but it is now possible that it may increase 
its importance so as to obviate the necessity of im- 
porting huge quantities of wheat and wheat flour to 
meet domestic food needs. In Brazil, as in Peru and 
elsewhere in South America, corn was the principle 
food crop of the Indians when the Portuguese and 
Spanish settlers first came to the New World. The In- 
dians even placed corn in the graves of their dead to 
give them strength in their long journey to the other 
world. The Europeans who came to American shores 
carried corn back to Europe and planted it in all parts 
of the Old World where the climate would permit it 
to grow. 


ee 


Although some attempts at modernization of corn 
cultivation have been made where production is heavi- 
est, much of Brazil still grows the crop in the ancient 
Indian fashion which is wasteful and does not provide 
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Use of Modern Methods, New Hybrids Advocated 





NEW COMMERCIAL CABLE SERVICE 


The Brazilian Government Trade Bureau 
has inaugurated a daily cable service to Brazil 
for trade opportunities. It therefore welcomes 
any offers from American manufacturers or 
exporters wishing to take advantage of this 
service. All offers should be addressed to Mr. 
José B. Machado, Chief of the Commercial 
Department. 











a good yield. According to Afranio C. Melo, a noted 
Brazilian public figure who now holds an important 
post in the Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia e Estatis- 
tica, writing in the July, 1946, issue of O Observador 
Econémico e Financiero of Rio, the Indians merely 
burned off a patch of land and, without removing the 
carbonized stumps, went around with pointed lances 
making holes in the ground into which they dropped 
seed corn, covering the seed with a handful of soil. In 
northeast Brazil, even near the rich cities along the 
coast, poor farmers still follow the Indian practice for 
want of modern farm equipment and tools. To the 
Indians is also owed the knowledge of making various 
alcoholic beverages from corn including chicha or alud 
and cauim. Chicha can also be made from manioc. 
During colonial times when corn cultivation was in 
the hands of slaves, this cereal began to be used in 
many different forms for home cooking. Milho cozin- 
hado, milho assado, mungunzd or cangica, angi, and 
pipoca are only a few of the appetizing whole grain 
corn dishes invented during this time. Corn meal be- 
came part of the Brazilian diet through such typical 
dishes as cangiquinha or cangica, angu de fubd, cuscis, 
etc. In many cases the meal is prepared with cocoanut 
or cow’s milk. There is also a wide variety of mingdus 
muffins and biscuits, pamonha and corn meal mixed 
with sugar to make cakes. Scarcity of wheat flour 
during the recent war also led Brazilians to further 
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experiments with native corn in making corn fritters 
and corn bread, the latter having an especially high 
nutritional value. Argentina was unable to ship its 
normal quota of wheat flour to Brazil during the war 
and as a result corn was called upon to play a wider 
role in the Brazilian diet than ever before. 

New emphasis on corn and its scientific cultivation 
and improvement may help Brazil immeasurably in 
her present efforts to become more self-sustaining as 
far as grain foods are concerned. (See BraztLian ButL- 
LETIN, Dec. 1, p. 3.) 

Ninety percent of the world’s production of corn is 
used for human consumption and for feeding stock 
animals. The rest is used industrially. Corn is esti- 
mated to provide at least 140 subproducts with im- 
portant commercial and industrial uses. Starch, for 
example, is used extensively in the textile industry 
and Brazilian production of oleo and corn alcohol is 
growing in importance there. Glucose, which is also 
derived from corn, enters into the making of many 
food products. Cornstarch (maisena) is, of course, one 
of the most important products of all. 

Corn leads all other crops in Brazil in the amount of 
land dedicated to its culture. In 1948 (the last nearly- 
normal year for Brazilian agriculture), according to 
official data, some 13,833,365 hectares were under cul- 
tivation and of this amount at least 30% was under 
corn. In that year the principal agricultural crops 
covered the following areas in Brazil: 

Hectares 


Corn 4,266,211 
Coffee 2.490.855 
Cotton 2,413,562 
Rice 1,171,755 
Beans 1,036,969 


Brazilian exports of corn (in kilograms) reached 
72,148,986 in the last prewar year (1939). They fell 
off sharply by 1940 and in 1944 had climbed back to 
only 553,292 kilograms. In 1945 Brazil exported 188,- 
000 kilograms of corn. The figures for 1946 may be 
even lower than this because of the export food em- 
bargo which covers the last four months of this year. 

Since corn is grown all over Brazil it may be con- 
sidered a truly national product. 

In 1943 the total Brazilian production of corn was 
approximately 86 million bags of 60 kilograms each. 
The States of Minas Gerais, Rio Grande do Sul and 
Sao Paulo accounted for more than two-thirds of the 
total production. 

Other States which produced appreciable quantities 
of corn were, in the order of production: Parana, 386,- 
282 hectares planted in corn; Rio de Janeiro, 238,730; 
Pernambuco, 161,751; Santa Catarina, 180,849; Espi- 
rito Santo, 69,056; Ceara, 61,758; Bahia, 60,491; Goiaz, 
59,016; Alagéas, 58,144; Sergipe, 26,764; Paraiba, 
26,647; Mato Grosso, 24,242; Maranhao, 21,528; Piaui, 
18,734; Rio Grande do Norte, 12,463; Para, 9,439; 
Territory of Acre, 2,225, and Amazonas, 1,361. 

Although the total Brazilian production of corn has 
never exceeded one-tenth that of the United States, it 
has usually ranked third in the world, just after Argen- 
tina which is usually the world’s second largest pro- 


OC 


ducer. The last prewar year, 1938-'39, showed a world’ 
production of 115,300,000 tons, according to statistics 
released in the League of Nations’ Statistical Annual. 
In that last really normal year of world agricultural 
crop production, the United States produced 65,082,- 
400 tons; Brazil ranked second with 5,393,600 tons. 
Close behind were Rumania with 5,117,300 and Argen- 
tina with 4,864,000. Among other large producers in 
that year were Yugoslavia, Italy, the Soviet Union, 
Hungary, Union of South Africa and Manchuria. Dur- 
ing the war years Argentina regained second place and 
the United States, increasing her tremendous lead, 
finally reached a production total in 1942-'48 of 78,- 
378,600 tons. 

Many Brazilians feel that the export of corn to other 
countries might be increased with an advance in the 
quality of the Brazilian product. Former U. S. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace’s successful 
hybrid corn experiments are well-known among Brazil- 
ian agriculturists and, although it would take several 
years to improve the present quality of this cereal, it 
would certainly help to bolster the food supply for 
Brazilians and their feed stock, leaving an appreciable 
quantity of high-grade corn for export to British and 
other markets. There are many problems of transport 
and storage to be solved, however, before this goal 
can be realized, and it is generally felt that the crop 
will need more attention by government experts be- 
fore it gains its rightful place. 


* * * 


HALF MILLION NEW CARIOCAS 
PRODUCE HOUSING CRISIS 


Sao Paulo Also Suffers Shortage 


According to reports from Rio de Janeiro that city 
is suffering one of the most acute housing shortages in 
South America if not in the world. Estimates are that 
within the past few years the population of the Brazil- 
ian capital has increased by half a million. Building of 
residential units has failed to keep pace with this 
growth of population and as a result there is a grave 
shortage of living space on all social levels. Contrib- 
uting somewhat to this shortage has been the muni- 
cipal program for widening and beautifying the cen- 
tral parts of the city, wiping out many narrow resi- 
dential streets. 

Although the old Federal rent-control law holding 
rental increases to 4% has been changed by a new 
decree dated August 29, building material shortages 
have held back necessary constructions. Under the 
new rent-control law increases of 15%, 20% and 25% 
were permitted. 

Both Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo discovered that 
inflation led to a flocking of country folk to the cities 
to seek their fortunes and, as O Economista of July, 
1946, says, even the hotels are jammed with would-be 
long-term residents. This, the journal pointed out, 
is a serious handicap to Brazil in her attempt to 
recapture much of the tourist trade for which ample 
hotel space is indispensable. 
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One of the government-sponsored projects for allevi- 
ating the shortage of housing for moderate-income 
groups is called the Fundagdo da Casa Popular which 
expects to build cheap, clean houses for prices ranging 
from Cr$20,000 ($1,000) to Cr$150,000 ($7,500) to 
be paid for by long-range mortgages and building 
loans. 

The city government of Rio has announced plans 
which call for a first group of city-sponsored residences 
to be built for low-income groups in the Morro do 
Pedregulho (slum area). There are to be three types 
of these cheap residences, the first type consisting of 
living-room, bedroom, bath and kitchenette, renting 
for Cr$220 ($11.00) per month. 

Meanwhile, it is only possible to secure accommoda- 
tions even in third and fourth class hotels in Rio and 
Sao Paulo through reservations made long in advance. 


Rent Control 

President Eurico Gaspar Dutra signed the new Rent 
Control Decree-law on August 29 (No. 9,669). It pro- 
vides for regulation of all urban rent housing and per- 
mits increases in rent on three classes of housing. All 
rents which remained fixed or had not been increased 
since January, 1935, could be raised 20%. Those which 
had not been raised since January, 1942, could be 
raised 15%. On all housing where any commercial or 
industrial activity takes place an increase of 25% was 
sanctioned. 

Provision was made for revision of rent ceilings in 
those places where the owner had effected substantial 
capital improvements in the property and strict regu- 
lation of the landlord-tenant-subtenant relationship 
was established. 

For a comparison of 1945 construction in Rio with 
that in Sao Paulo see p. 6. 


* ~ * 


FOREIGNERS IN BRAZIL 


According to the 1940 Census figures there were 
£1.236,315 persons in Brazil of whom 1,283,833 were 
unnaturalized foreigners and 122,735 were naturalized 
foreigners. The regional distribution of unnaturalized 


foreigners was as follows: 


North 18,289 
(State of Para, 10,373) 

Northeast 9,776 
(Pernambuco, 6,092) 

East 300,395 

South 931,049 

Central West 24.118 


The figures for Eastern Brazil showed only 7,562 
for the States of Bahia and Sergipe while the southern 
part of this region had 292,853 foreigners distributed 
as follows: Minas Gerais, 34,993; Espirito Santo, 
7.446; State of Rio de Janeiro, 34,724; City of Rio de 
Janeiro, 215,670. 

The Southern region had its greatest concentration 
of foreigners in the State of Sao Paulo, 96,991. Rio 
Grande do Sul had 90,710; Parana, 56,816; Santa Cata- 
rina, 21,532. 

Of the Central West’s 24,118 foreigners 22,264 were 


in Mato Grosso (most of these were from neighboring 
South American countries, especially Paraguay). 
Many Bolivians and Peruvians were in the Brazilian 
National Territory of Acre. 

In the Northeast and East most of the foreigners 
were Portuguese, Italian and Spanish. A few Anglo- 
Saxons were in Minas Gerais, Espirito Santo, Rio de 
Janeiro State and Rio de Janeiro City. In the South 
most of the foreigners were Italian, German, Japanese 
and Slav (especially Poles and White Russians) with 
the Italian element dominating in Sao Paulo. 


* * * 


IMPORT LICENSES REQUIRED 
FOR JUTE AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 


The Consulate General of Brazil in New York has 
announced to all exporters and shippers in the United 
States that in accordance with Regulations No. 549 
and 559, issued by the Ministry of Finance and the 
Foreign Office under dates of September 26 and Octo- 
ber 1, 1946, respectively, and published in the Official 
Gazette on September 30 and October 3, 1946, import 
licenses shall be required for the products listed below. 

The aforegoing regulations come under and are part 
of the import license system, established by Regula- 
tion No. 7 of January 22, 1945. 


Jute and Burlaps 
3224.00 Bags of jute 
3229.05 Jute burlaps, except when used as covering for other 
merchandise or as a component part of other products 
3229.98 Other jute manufactures 
Jute cloth 


Synthetic Rubber 

2009.01 Buna S$ copolymers of butadiene and styrene 

2009.03 Butyl copolymers of isobutylene and isoprene or other 

diolefins 

2009.04 Neoprene polymers of chloroprene 

2009.05 Buna N copolymers of butadiene and acrylonitrile 

2009.06 Thiokol-organic polysulfides 

2011.00) 

ta | All manufactured products of which any of the above 
2095.20| — synthetic rubber items are a component part 

2099.90} 

It is pointed out that the governing factor in deter- 
mining whether or not import licenses are required 
shall always be the description of the commodity itself 
rather than the Schedule B numbers which are listed 
solely for identification purposes. Exceptions: Import 
licenses will not be required for jute and burlap bags, 
cloth and manufactures if contracted prior to Septem- 
ber 30, 1946, provided shipment is made from seaboard 
within 60 days from that date. 

Likewise orders for synthetic rubber (bunas) falling 
under Schedule Nos. 2009.01 to 2009.06, inclusive, and 
reclaimed and manufactured synthetic rubber items 
listed under Nos. 2011.00 and 2012.00, if placed prior 
to October 3, 1946, and shipped from seaboard within 
60 days from that date, will be exempt from import 
license. 

In both instances the original order must be sub- 
mitted with the consular invoice at the time this is 
presented at the Consulate General for legalization. 
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D.N.I.C. PLANS 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


D.N.LC. (Departamento Nacional da Indistria e 
Comércio) of the Ministry of Labor, Industry and 
Commerce is now planning an international trade ex- 
position as a result of the concession along this line 
which has been made by the Permanent Commission 
on Expositions and Fairs. The Commission is composed 
of Senhores Marcial Dias Pequeno, Carlos Santos 
Costa, Alberto Revache, José Mota Maia, Antonio de 
Souza Tavora, Heitor Marcal, Joao Pequeno de Aze- 
vedo, José da Silva Oliveira, Antonio Horacio Pereira 
and Moacir Briggs. 

The presidential decree regulating this fair provided 
that all bids for participation should be filed within 
sixty days. Provision was made for the following con- 
ditions to be met by would-be participants. Documents 
must be submitted proving the legal existence of the 
participant, his financial ability and capacity, approval 
by the National Confederations of Industry and Com- 
merce as patrons of the enterprise, complete descrip- 
tion of plans for exhibits including details of construc- 
tions, ete., rules to be used in governing the functioning 
of the exhibit, displays, etc., and acceptance of all the 
duties laid down by the law governing such exhibits. 

To date there have been several inquiries made of 
the Commission for information. Some prospective ex- 
hibitors favor location of the fair in Rio, others lean 
towards Petropolis or Sao Paulo. The fairgrounds will 
have to be large enough to accommodate stands, res- 
taurants, bars, pavilions for artistic exhibits and space 
for sporting events. Six weeks was the time set for 
the duration of the fair with the grounds open to the 
public for at least eight hours each day. The Federal 
government has reserved the right to install official 
pavilions and stands free of charge. All industrial com- 
petition will be, judged by a commission composed of 
official technicians representing the National Confed- 
erations of Industry and Commerce and the National 
Society of Agriculture who will be named by the Min- 
istry of Labor on nomination of the Permanent Com- 
mission on Expositions and Fairs. 


* * ~ 


NEW CAPITAL SITE UNDER STUDY 

Engineer Cristovam Leite de Castro, General Secre- 
tary of the National Geographic Council, and member 
of the Commission recently appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic to study the question of relocat- 
ing Brazil’s capital, gave several details of this study 
to the press in a recent interview. The relocation of 
Brazil’s capital in a more central part of the country 
is an old idea. The Viscount of Porto Seguro, Fran- 
cisco Adolfo de Varnhagen, author of Historia Geral 
do Brasil, is generally credited with having originated 
the idea in 1839. President Epitacio Pessoa, after 
World War I, signed a decree for moving the capital 
up into the central plains region as designated by the 
Cruls Commission but set no time limit for the move. 


RIO AND SANTOS SHIPPING INCREASES 


Increased activity in the ports of Rio and Santos 
indicate that those two important shipping centers are 
recovering from the wartime shipping restrictions 
which caused them to lose ground. From January to 
May of this year Rio’s harbor received 1,396 ships as 
compared with only 1,230 during the same period of 
1945. The increase in tonnage was from 1,510,489 
tons to 2,286,690. This increase amounts to 776,191 
tons. During the first five months of 1946 there were 
955 Brazilian ships displacing 836,280 tons represented, 
Foreign ships numbered 108 with a tonnage of 1,450,- 
400. From the United States came some 634,001 tons 
and from Britain, 264,124. 

A similar increase in activity was evident for Santos. 
During the first five months this great port received 
1,715,066 tons, representing a considerable increase 
over the same period of 1945. 

A breakdown of the incoming commerce in the two 
ports gives the following: 





Rio Santos 

Flags (in tons) (in tons) 
Brazilian 836,280 456.051 
Argentine. 39,222 20,144 
Belgian 12,877 27,197 
Chilean 25,773 25.606 
Spanish 45,274 24,198 
French 55,341 20,320 
Greek 11,499 13,637 
Dutch 29,628 35,414 
British 264,124 236,479 
American 634,001 543,180 
Norwegian 116,261 123,210 
Panamanian 27,947 12,037 
Portuguese ..... } 30,789 15,489 
Swedish 108,008 99,394 
All others 49 662 62,410 
Total 2,286,680 1,715,066 

* * * 


BRAZIL'S SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 

The following figures show Brazil’s trade with her 
South American neighbors for the first six months of 
1946 as compared with a similar period in 1945. Bra- 
zilian imports from the rest of South America de- 
creased in tonnage from 1,047,921 in 1945 to 318,861 
in 1946 and in value from $72,128,100 to $32,150,100. 
At the same time Brazil’s exports to her neighbors rose 
from 1945’s total of 318,572 tons to 437,725 tons. The 
value of these exports was $71,592,100 in 1945 and 
$66,997,950 in 1946. 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
(in tons) (in tons) 
1945 1946 1945 1946 
Argentina 917,370 180,597 228,037 332,904 
Bolivia 757 $36 2,645 1,208 
Chile 86,361 86,364 11,238 13,290 
Colombia 7 19 4,144 3,892 
Ecuador 983 986 379 221 
French Guiana 4 — 1,455 1,120 
Dutch Guiana 5 54 925 932 
British Guiana —_ — 11 8 
Paraguay 616 5 1,008 1,022 
Peru 4,170 1,831 1,511 682 
Uruguay 5,919 8,268 64,441 67,344 
Venezuela .. 81,729 90,401 2.767 15,102 


Nore: For a résumé of the new Argentine-Brazil trade agreement 
signed in Rio last month and scheduled to go into effect January 1, 
1947, see Brazit1AN Butietin, November 1, p. 5. 
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ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Bureau Heads Return from Missions 


Major Eurico de Souza Gomes, Director of the New 
York Brazilian Government Trade Bureau and Com- 
mercial Attaché to the Brazilian Embassy, returned 
this week from Brazil where he was engaged for the 
past two months on a government mission. During his 
stay in Brazil Major Gomes discussed Brazilian-Amer- 
ican trade matters with government officials and in- 
dustrial and foreign trade circles. He also gave several 
press interviews in which he pointed out some of the 
most interesting developments in recent trade rela- 
tions between the United States and Brazil. 

Mr. José Garrido Torres, Assistant Director of the 
Bureau, returned about the same time from an official 
trip to London where he served as an advisor to the 
Brazilian Delegation which was part of the Prepara- 
tory Committee for the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment. The Committee met during 
October and November. 

During the absence of the Bureau heads the affairs 
of the office were capably handled by Mr. José Betten- 
court Machado, Chief of the Commercial Department. 


New Foreign Affairs, Education Ministers 


The noted Brazilian lawyer and diplomat, Ambas- 
sador Raul Fernandes, has been named Minister of 
Foreign Relations in President Eurico Dutra’s new 
cabinet. This new cabinet is being formed as a result 
of the promulgation of the new constitution of Brazil 
in Tiradentes Palace on September 18. (See BRAZILIAN 
Butietinx, October 15, p. 1). The popularity of this 
choice was reflected in the general approval expressed 
by the Brazilian press. The new Minister has repre- 
sented Brazil at many international conferences and 
is well known in the chancelleries of the world. He will 
take office in Itamaraty Palace this week. 

Senhor Clemente Mariani, the new Minister of Edu- 
cation and Public Health, served most recently as Fed- 
eral Deputy for the State of Bahia. 

For previous notices of new cabinet appointments 


> 


see BraziLiAn BuLtetinxn, November 15, p. 3. 


National Museum Buying U. S. Books 


The Brazilian Bureau of the Budget has recently 
authorized an appropriation of Cr$150.000 ($7,500) 
for the Brazilian Treasury Delegation in New York, 
to be used for the purchase of books for the National 
Museum. 


Oil Export Ban Still in Effect 


According to the most recent official information 
from Rio de Janeiro the export ban on oils, including 
oiticica, is still in effect. There has been no lifting of 
this ban to favor any nation with which Brazil has 
commercial relations. 


Reduction in Freight Rates 
According to news from Rio a regulation approving 
a 50% reduction in freight rates for “materials and 
animals to be used in fostering agricultural produc- 
tion,” has been approved. This reduction would, it 
appears, only apply internally. 


Figures on Brewing Industry in Rio 

There are 24 breweries in Rio de Janeiro at the pres- 
ent time. These breweries are equipped with 625 
motors and 554 machines with a total of 5,846 horse- 
power. This information comes from the Department 
of Geography and Statistics of the capital. In 1945 
these establishments had a total production worth 
Cr$110,375,218.40 (more than double that of 1943) 
covering twenty types of drinks including mineral 
waters, soda, beer, syrups and jello. These enterprises 
employed 2,493 workers of whom 1,957 were Brazilians 
and 536 were foreigners. 


Bee Culture Yields Honey and Wax 

An official survey by the Ministry of Agriculture 
states that bee culture began in southern Brazil with 
the importation of yellow Italian bees. Today the 
Ministry of Agriculture expects to stimulate the 
growth of this industry with the organization of a 
model apiary on the Rio-Sao Paulo road where 26 
beehives have been transferred from the Deodoro Api- 
culture Station. In addition 56 beehives of Italian bees 
recently brought from Italy, 20 new queens from the 
United States and 10 from Argentina have now been 
brought in. Practical courses in bee culture will be 
taught using these basic colonies. 

In the State of Para there are now some 28,000 bee- 
hives producing 500,000 kilograms of honey and 15,000 
kilograms of beeswax each year. Santa Catarina pro- 
duces 183,000 kilograms of honey from her 7,000 hives. 
There are, as yet, no recent statistics on production in 
other Brazilian States. 

The 1943 export of beeswax reached 447 tons worth 
nearly half a million dollars and this figure more than 
doubled in 1945. 


Imports of Vehicles and Accessories 

From January to May, 1946 Brazilian imports of 
vehicles and accessories showed a marked rise over the 
similar period of 1945. During 1946, 10,057 automobiles 
of all kinds worth Cr$234,786,000 came in whereas 
during the same months of 1945 only 2,094 cars worth 
Cr$49,926,000 entered Brazil. During the first five 
months of 1946 some 3,492 tons of automobile acces- 
sories, 67 tons of inner tubes and tires, 523 tons of 
boats and boat accessories, 19,756 tons of railroad cars 
and 1,792 tons of miscellaneous vehicles were im- 
ported. The greater part of this vehicular equipment 
‘ame from the United States. 
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Breakdown of Leading 1946 Imports 

During the first six months of 1946 Brazil had a 
favorable trade balance of nearly $125 million. This 
year Europe is taking 30% of Brazil's exports as com- 
pared with only 16.16% in 1945. Most of Brazil’s ex- 
ports left port from the State of Sao Paulo (51.69%). 
Only 15.76% of Brazil's exports went out from Rio 
and at the same time a mere 6.92% were shipped from 
ports in Rio Grande do Sul. 

Brazil's imports from other countries during the 
corresponding period also showed a sharp increase. 
(See Braziian Butietin, November 1, p. 1.) These 
1946 imports totalled Cr$5,608,650,000 ($280,432,500) , 
a gain of 150,380 or Cr$1,345,207,000 over 1945. Bra- 
zil’s heaviest purchases from abroad fall into the 


following categories: 


Articles Value in Cruzeiros 
Automobiles 310,244,000 
Wheat flour 808,709,000 
Coal 171,515,000 
Wheat 158,738,000 
Gasoline 135,670,000 
Rails and accessories 128,833,000 
Apples, pears and grapes 102,237,000 
Wagons 101,531,000 
Cement 103,610,000 
Steel sheets and plates 104,885,000 
Cellulose for paper 82,095,000 


By class the articles which were of most value 
among these imports were manufactured products 
worth Cr%3,158,412,000. The imported raw materials 
reached a value of Cr$1,568,942,000 not including live 
animals worth Cr$32,477,000. 

Brazilian imports of wheat flour during the January- 
June period of 1946 were double those of 1945—155,944 
tons as compared with 87,328. At the same time grain 
wheat imports during the same periods declined from 
657,686 tons to 99,800. This decline in wheat imports 
helped to precipitate the great food shortages of mid- 
1946 which prompted the government embargo on 
food exports (August 22). 


U. S. Sends Cane Seeds 

The Director of the Curado Agricultural Experiment 
Station in Recife, Pernambuco, has announced the ar- 
rival of sugar cane seeds furnished by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The seeds were for- 
warded by the Brazilian Embassy in Washington and 
are designed to improve future seedlings of Pernam- 
buco cane. The Brazilian Air Ministry supplied a plane 
for rushing the seeds from the United States to their 
destination. 


Hides and Skins, 1940 -'45 
According to official figures Brazil’s six-year pro- 
duction, consumption, import and export of hides and 
skins during the 1940-'45 period was as follows: 


Production Import in Export in Consumption 
Year in Tons Tons Tons in Tons 
1940 117,170 190 51,417 65,943 
1941 118,629 578 58,994 60,213 
1942 122,721 616 60,663 62.674 
1943 108,735 1,202 38,108 71,829 
1944 92,092 1,508 24,253 69.347 


1945 89,369 1.959 16,369 74,959 


1945 Sao Paulo Building Outstrips Rio 


During 1945 building of all kinds in Sao Paulo far 
outstripped that in Rio. Construction in Rio steadily 
declined from January of last year and did not pick 
up noticeably until the end of the year. Meanwhile 
Sao Paulo construction was rising steadily despite 
slight decreases in February, May, August and Octo- 
ber. The building figures for both cities show a general 
increase for 1945 over 1944. A comparison of the build- 
ing permits issued in both Sao Paulo and Rio reveals 
the following monthly figures for 1945: 


Month Rio Sdo Paulo 
January 456 603 
February 376 653 
March 254 562 
April 299 821 
May 374 700 
June 365 948 
July 390 958 
August 386 887 
September 255 1,202 
October 320 1,137 
November 288 1,536 
December 590 1,176 


Note: For an account of the current housing shortage in both 
cities and Federal rent control legislation see page 2. 


Raw Cotton Exports Climb 

Latest reports indicate that, judging from the Jan- 
uary to August, 1946 figures, Brazil is recapturing her 
export cotton market. Raw cotton (with seed re- 
moved) now amounts to about 10% of Brazil’s ex- 
ports in volume. Its value is about 15.34% of the 
export total, ranking fourth. A total of 233,781 tons 
was exported during the eight month period. Britain 
took 61,354 tons and China 51,787 tons of this total. 
Norway, Finland, Belgium, Greece, Italy, Sweden and 
Denmark are also increasing their purchases of Brazil- 
ian cotton. 


1946 Trade Survey in Next Issue 

The January 1, 1947, issue of the BrazmLian But- 
LETIN will include a full year’s survey of the trade 
opportunities handled by the Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau in New York. Figures for part of the 
vear served as background for the lead story in But- 
LETIN number 67, October 1, 1946. Using trade in- 
quiries, offers and requests from American and Bra- 
zilian business houses as measuring rods for trends in 
Brazilian-American trade, we find ample evidence that 
the economies of both countries are breaking free of 
wartime constrictions and limitations. We are survey- 
ing the correspondence from American firms seeking 
to export to or import from Brazil and that seeking 
representation in Brazil for American products as well 
as American offers to represent Brazilian firms in the 
United States. Most of these listings appeared in the 
Trade Opportunities section of the weekly Boletim 
Americano which is distributed by us in Brazil. We 


* have also included Brazilian requests listed during the 


vear in Brazittan Buuuetin’s Trade Opportunities 
section. These requests are from Brazilian firms wish- 
ing to export to or import from the United States and 
in some cases seeking to represent American business 
houses in Brazil. 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


The Brazilian Government Trade Bureau has received the following inquiries from businessmen in Brazil, 


}+-—_—_———— who desire to export or import the products listed below. We suggest that the parties interested write 


directly to these firms, via airmail, as well as to this office, at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The Following Brazilian Firms 
Wish to Export to the United States: 


Leather Balls (Soccer, Basketball, Volley Ball)— 
Luiz F. Helm, Avenida Cel. Lucas de Oliveira 
433, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 


Skins and Hides — IntercAambio Oeste, Ltda., 
Caixa Postal 1358, Sao Paulo, Brazil. (This firm 
also wishes to import Agricultura: Machinery 
and represent manufacturers of U. $. Merchan- 
dise in General.) 


Manioc Meal and Tapioca Flour—Pires, Lima & 
Cia. Ltda., Caixa Postal 903, Recife, Pernam- 
buco, Brazil. 


Castor Oil (Medicinal or Industrial)}—Vieira & 
Andrade Pinto Ltda., Rua Santa Luzia 799-10, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. (This firm also wishes to 
represent U. S. manufacturers of Steel; Iron; 
Cement.) 


Brazilian Merchandise in General — Soares 
Nogueira & Cia. Ltda., Caixa Postal 205, 
Fortaleza, Cearé, Brazil. (This firm also wishes 
to Import and act as buying and selling agent.) 


Cocoa—Cooperativa Central de Agricultores do 
Sul da Bahia, Resp. Ltda., Caixa. Postal 73, 
Bahia, Brazil. Cable address: CAMPO. 


The Following Brazilian Firms 
Wish to Import from the United States: 


Hardware; Tools; Household Refrigerators; Plastic 
Novelties; Plastic and Metal Toys of All Types; 
Novelties in General; Religious Articles—Rep- 
resentagoes Olidag Ltda., Caixa Postal 774, 
Belo Horizonte, Minas Gerais, Brazil. Cable 


address: OLIDAG. 


Nail Wire—Metalurgica Leoncio Correia, Caixa 
Postal 167, Curitiba, Parané, Brazi!. Cable ad- 
dress: ORLEON. 


U. S. Merchandise in General—Tertuliano Car- 
neiro & Cia., Caixa Postal 716, Salvador, Bahia, 
Brazil. (This firm also wishes to represent manu- 
facturers or exporters of U. S. Merchandise in 


General.) Cab'e address: TERCIA. 


Jewelry; Watches; Clocks; Novelties and Associ- 
ated Lines — Philopimin Leontsinis, Excelsior 
Hotel, Sala 321, Fortaleza, Cearé, Brazil. Cable 
address: LEONTSINIS. 


Typewriters; Adding Machines; Calculating Ma- 
chines; Office Supplies in General—Lambert & 
Zornitta, Caixa Postal 987, Porto Alegre, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil. 


Textile Machinery; Paper Machinery; Chemicals 
for the Tanning Industry; Chemicals for the 
Textile Industry; Industrial Refrigerators; Air 


Cooling Units—A. C. Fernandes, Caixa Posta 
19, Fortaleza, Cearé, Brazil. 


Canned Foodstuffs (Including Fish; Cheese; But- 
ter; Oleomargarine; Vegetables; Fruits); Crack- 
ers and Biscuits; Chewing Gum, etc.—Rai- 
mundo Mattos Junior, Caixa Postal 390, Forta- 
leza, Cearé, Brazil. Cable address: RAIMATOS. 


War Surplus "Studebaker," “Chevrolet,” 
"“G.M.C.," "Ford" and "Mack" Diesel and 
Gasoline Trucks (7 to 10 Tons Capacity, New); 
Tractors (50 and 100 HP); Radio Receiver- 
Transmitters (U. S. Army Signal Corps Nos. 
SCR-284-A and BC-654, with Carrying Case); 
"Jeeps" (New and Used)—Migue! Garza Al- 
dape, Rua Visconde de Herval 556, Porto 
Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. (Please send 
complete details, including possible dates of 
delivery, payment conditions, etc.) 


Machinery for the Manufacture of Tin, Lead, 
Aluminum and/or Plastic Tooth Paste and 
Shaving Cream Tubes (Capacity for Three 
Million Tubes Per Month, Including Plastic Tops) 
—H. Simon, Caixa Postal 1588, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Cable address: SALEROSA. 


Wheat Flour—C. Bezerra, Rua Chile 255, Natal, 
Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil. Cable address: 
CELESTE. 


Wheat Flour; Powder Milk; Potatoes; Foodstuffs 
—J. Almeida—Representagdes, Caixa Postal 
1963, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Cable address: 
JOSAL. 


Six Ships (3,000 Tons or Over, New or Used— 
Immediate Delivery) — Representacdes Valle 
Ltda., Rua Santa Luzia 799 (19° Andar), Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. Cable address: REVALLE. 


Pharmaceutical Products; Plastic Novelties; Nov- 
elties in General; Electrical Appliances; Tex- 
tiles; Foodstuffs—J. Branddo & Caymmi, Caixa 
Postal 621, Salvador, Bahia, Brazil. Cable ad- 
dress: BRANCA. 


Industrial and Agricultural Machines; Hardware; 
Tools; Motors; Generators; Electric Appli- 
ances; Radios; Refrigerators; Construction Ma- 
terial—Oswald Riwezes, Caixa Postal 5149 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. Cable address: ORIBIJOU. 


Machine Tools; Radios; Washing Machines; 
China; Vacuum Cleaners; Outboard Motors 
for Small Boats; Costume Jewelry—Ferreira, 
Wanderley Ltda., Caixa Postal 3262, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Cable address: FERVAN. 
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TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 





Agricultural Implements such as Loppers, Barbed 
and Smooth Wire, Machetes, Tinplate, Ham- 
mers and Scythes—Cooperativa Central de 
Agricultores do Sul da Bahia, Resp. Ltda., 
Caixa Postal 73, Salvador, Bahia, Brazil. Cable 
address: CAMPO. 


Automobile Spare Parts and Bicycles; Hardware 
and Tools; Industrial and Agricultural Imple- 
ments—Nicolino Rachid & Cia., Caixa Postal 
5381, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Cable address: FERTI- 
NAZ. 


Paper for Photoprinting—Arroyo & Cruz, Rua 
Quitanda 162 (salas 6-7), Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
(This firm is also interested in representing 
American manufacturers of this material.) 


U. S. Merchandise in General—Olivio Augusto 
Guerra, Rua da Alfandega 143 (Sob., Sala 3) 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Cable address: OLI- 
VIGUER. 


Paints; Varnishes; Associated Lines—Pardelli & 
Cia. Ltda., Rua Boa Vista 65 (6° Andar, Salas 
13, 14, 15), Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Wheat Flour; Construction Materials (Cement, 
Steel Bars, Pipes, Locks, Faucets, Tools, etc.); 
Gypsum, Electrical Accessories (Switches, Cord 
Sets, Wires and Cables, Bulbs, Lampholders, 
etc.); Electrical Appliances (Flat Irons, Stoves, 
Fans, Refrigerators, Radios, Table Lamps, etc.); 
Automobile Parts and Accessories; Gasoline; 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Products; Per- 
fumes and Lotions; Cosmetics; Textiles; Jewelry 
and Costume Jewelry; Foodstuffs (Fruit Pre- 
serves, Cheese, Fish, Olive Oil, Wines, etc.); 
Glass (Bottles and Jars, Glassware, Plate); 
Cigarettes, ete.—F. S. Amorim & Medeiros, 
Ltda., Caixa Postal 115, Manaus, Amazonas. 
(This firm wishes exclusive agency for the State 
of Amazonas.) 


U. S. Merchandise in General—Manue!l R. de 
Avila, Rua Buenos Aires 198 (1° Andar, Sala 2) 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazi!. Cable address: RIORA- 
DAVILA. 


Office Equipment—Papelaria Embaixador Ltda. 
Rua das Marrecas 48 (5° Andar), Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 


Textiles; Perfumes and Lotions; Plastics; Electrical 
Accessories; Hardware; Machinery; Paints; 
China and Glassware, etc.—Fares & Batista, 
Rua Manoel! Barata 436, Belém, Paré, Brazil. 
Cable address: LIMA. 


Galvanized Wire; Barbed Wire; lron and Steel 
Plates; Steel; Locks; Hinges; Saws; Tools; Locks 
and Hinges for Small Boxes; Scissors, ete.—H. 
Otta, Caixa Postal 3727, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Cable address: HOTTA. 


Refrigerators (Electric and Kerosene}—Dantas & 
Vieira, Caixa Postal 54, Aracajé, Sergipe, 
Brazil. Cable address: COMETA. 


CONTINUED 





The Following Brazilian Firms 
Wish to Represent U. S. Manufacturers: 


U. S. Merchandise in Genera!—Moreira & Died- 
richs, Caixa Postal 1443, Porto Alegre, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil. 


Foodstuffs; Beverages and Raw Materials for the 
Beverage Industry; Liquors; Glassware; Paper 
Products (Including Packing Materials); Toys; 
Cosmetics; Chemical and Pharmaceutical Prod- 
ucts; Automobiles; Machinery (Food Industry, 
Refrigeration, Metal Working) — Sociedade 
Americana de Representagdes Internacionais 
Limitada, Caixa Postal 2818, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Cable address: SARIL. 


Chemical and Pharmaceutica! Products; Labora- 
tory Equipment and Parts; Associated Lines— 
Mercantil Cartur Ltda., Rua Sao Bento 405 
(12° Andar, Sala 1226), Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Wheat Flour; Machines; Tools; Chemical Prod- 
ucts—J. A. Rufilo de Oliveira, Caixa Postal 
753, Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil. Cable ad- 
dress: TOXINHA. 


American Merchandise in General—Organizacgao 
Vitoria de Representagdes Ltda., Caixa Postal 
150, Salvador, Bahia, Brazil. Cable address: 
NOTIP. 


American Merchandise in General—M. Pedroso, 
Caixa Postal 899, Salvador, Bahia, Brazil. Cable 
address: MELPOSO. 


Automobile Spare Parts; Domestic Utensils; Ce- 
ments, Hardware; Refrigerators and Radios— 
Representacées Wilfica Ltda., Caixa Postal 
5955, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Cable address: WIL- 
FICA. 


Paper; Hardware; Tools; Radios; Refrigerators; 
Thermos Jugs; Woolen Fabrics; Rayons; Flash- 
lights; All Types of Wire; Glassware; Steel; 
Iron—M. de Azevedo Moreira, Caixa Postal 
67, Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil. Cable address: 
TUCANO. 


Refrigerators—Orlando de Paula Rodrigues, Ca- 
ixa Postal 230, Campinas, Est. de Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 


Tools; Smooth and Barbed Wire; Black and Gal- 
vanized Steel Plates; Associated Lines—Ernes- 
to F. Naschold, Caixa Postal 1160, Porto Ale- 
gre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. Cable address: 
NASCHOLD. 


Hardware; Chemical Products; Novelties; Ladies’ 
Wearing Apparel; Cosmetics; Etc. —L. M. 
Adams & Cia., Rua Vicente da Fontoura 2413, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 


The Editor of the BRAZILIAN BULLETIN on be- 
half of the Director and Staff of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment Trade Bureau wishes all readers, “BOAS 
FESTAS, FELIZ ANO NOVO!” 
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